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LIFE ad CHARACTER 
2 rr 
M. CATO of Utica. 


: HIS Gentleman was the Great-Grandſon of 
N. Portius Cats Major, who by his Virtue and 
|  Excellencegain'da wonderful Reputation and Au- 
thority amongſt the Romans, and tranſmitted a Grandeur 
and Nobility to his Family, which to that Time it wanted; 
and which his famous Deſcendant, of whom I am here 
treating, by the ſignal Probity of his Life, and Glory of 
his Death, as it were ſtudied to preſerye and keep alive to 
all Poſterit. 7 | | 
This Cato Uticenſis was born in the 659th Year from the 
Building of Rome, when C. Caldus and L. Domitius A. 
henobarbus were Conſuls; for he kill d himſelf in the 48th 
Year of his Age, which was the 707th Year from the 


Building of the City, when the Great Julius Ceſar was the. 
third Time Conſul, with Marcus Amilius Lepidus. 


A 2 | Our 


a 


a The Life and Character TE 
* Our young Cato was, by the Loſs of both his Parents, 
left an Orphan, and was bred up in the Houſe of Livius 
Dru ſus, his Uncle by the Mother's fide. He from his ye- 


ry Infancy diſcoyer'd thoſe Seeds of Virtue in his Diſpoſi- 
tion, which naturally produce the Haryeſt of his After-Sen- 
timents and Actions: The Accent and Delivery of his 
Words, the Frame of his Countenance, and even the very 
Diverſions of his Childhood, were concurring Teſtimonies 
of a firm and inflexible Temper, that could neither eaſily 
be carried away with youthful Levities, or ſway'd by more 


ungentle Paſſions. I ſhall not here trace him thro' all his 


growing Years, but only give an Inftance from Plutarch, 


how early thoſe Principles, and that Love of Liberty for 


his Country, were rooted in his Breaſt; to which he Reli- 


giouſly adhered thro? all his Life, and to which he ſet the 


Seal of his Approbation in his memorable Death: Being 
now almoſt Fourteen Years old, and carried by his Tutor 
Sarpedo to Sy/1a's Houſe, whowas then Drifaror, and who 
had formerly had a Friendſhip with Cato's Father, the 


yourig Gentleman ſaw the Heads of Great Men brought 


thithcr, who had fell under the Dictator's Diſpleaſure, 
and-obſerving that all the Scanders-by ſigh'd in ſecret at 


the Repetitions of Cruelty, he turns to his Mafter, and 


witk an Air of indignant Reſolution asks him, My does no 


body fill this Man? The Maſter replying, Becauſe they 


all frar him, Child, more than they hate him: Why then 
fays Cato again) do you not give me a Sword that I may 

925 him, and free my Country from this Slavery ? 5 
He ſeem'd indeed deſign'd by Fate a Pattern of Integri- 
ty, in Oppoſition to the general Corruption of the Times; 
for he thought the only Way to be honeſt, was to run 
counter to the Age, and not be aſhamed of his own Sin- 
arities, but his Contemporaries Vices: He was a Man 
(lays Yelleins Paterculus) that was the very Picture of 
Virtue, and in all his Faculties more allied to the Purity of 
the Gods than the Frail; 4 a good 
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Aon, in an Oftent ation of Honeſty, but becauſe he cuuld 
not recede from the Sentiments of Honour which were in- 
grafted in his Breaſt, and only thought ſuch Proceeding e 
bud Reaſon on their Side which were founded on Fuſtice. 
Being now one and twenty Years Old, the Gladiator's 
War broke out in Italy, which was rais d and fomented by 
one Spartiens' à Thracian, who had perſwaded ſeyenty of 
his Fellow Swordſmen, it would be much more Honoura- 
ble for them to fight for their own Liberty, than the Di- 
verſion of Rome: Lucius Gellius, the Conſul, was choſen 
Pretor of the Army to ſubdue: the Rebels, and Cato 
entered himfelf a Volwuntier under that General, for 
the love that he bore to his Brother: Cæpio, who had 
the Command of a thouſand Foot under the Con/u/. 
Cato ſoon met the Advancement he had fo 800d a 
Title to; and was himſelf ſent a Tribune into Macedon, 


to Rubrius, Prætor there; at whoſe Camp he no ſoon- 


er arrived, But he was honoured with the Charge of 

one of the Roman Legions; where he endeared' him- 

| ſelf extreamly to the Soldiers, by always taking a part in 

what he commanded them; and by being in his Apparel, 


Diet, and Labour, more like a Common Soldier than their 


Officer; And when the time of his Service in the Army 
was expired, he received at his Departure not only the Pray- 
ers and Praiſes, but the Fears and Embraces of the Soldi- 
ers, who ſpread their Garments at his Feet, and kiſſed his 
Hands as he paſs'd ; which was an Honour rarely confer'd 
by the Romans on any of their Generals, 

Cato, ere he would return Home, reſolving to travel o- 
ver Aſia, and obſerve the Cuſtoms and Strength of the ſe- 
veral Provinces, was met by Pompey at Epheſus, who would 
not receive him fitting, but roſe to Embrace and Welegme 
him as one of the nobleſt Perſons of Rome, and faid many 
Things in Commendation of his Virtue both in his Pre- 
ſence and after he was gone away: Thence proceeding to 
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the Offers of immenſe P 


reſents from that: Monarch, a 


which he could neither be perſuaded himſelf to receive, nor 


ſuffer a Diſtribution of the 


lowers. a 


On his Ret 


m to be made amongſt his Fol- 
urn to Rome, he ſpent much time in Philoſo- - 


phical Arguments with Athenodorus, ſometimes at his 
own Houle, and othertimes in publick Diſputations at the 
Forum to oblige his Friends: And when it came to his 
Turn to make ſuit for the Queſtorſozp, he would not be 
Preyailed on to make his Applications, till he had fully 
informed himſelf in all the Ordinances belonging to the 
Duty and Authority of the Office: Thus inſtructed, he 
entered on this firſt Step to Civil Preferment, and filld 
the Place with ſuch Sufficiency, and deſery'd Applauſe, 
that *twas uniyerſally ſaid, Cato had made the Office of a 
Queſtor equal to the Dignity of a Conſul, _ © 
Cato, after he had laid down his Power, yet did not 
throw off his Care of the Treaſury, but at the Expence 
of five Talents, had the Books containing Accounts of 
the Revenues, from Sy//2's time to his own, tranſcrib'd 
for him, and kept the ſame always by him: Nay, ſo dili- 
gent and laborious was he for the Good of the Common- 
wealth, that he was generally obſerved to be the fir Man 
that came to, and %% laſt that retired from the Senate 


Houſe. 


Being now in the One an 


he was ſollicited by his Frien 


1 
* 


Thirtieth Year of his Age, 


* 


s.to ſtand up for a Tribune. 


ſhip of the People; which he reſolutely declined, till he 


found Metellus Nepos was puſhing for that Office, who 
was an Inſtrument employ'd by Pompey to get a De- 
cree to paſs in the Senate, that that General ſhould pre- 
ſently be call'd into Italy with all his Forces for the Pre- 
ſervation of the City. Cato, who was appriſcd of the 


Meaſures this raſh Agent meant to take, thought it was 


ne 
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of M. CArOα Utica. 7 
no time of Retirement for him; but that he muſt go and 
prevent Metellus in his Deſigns, cr bravely die in Defence 

of his Country's Liberty: He was back'd with the Intereſt - 
of Perſons of the beft Quality, who perceived that he ex- 
poſed himſelf to this dangerous Honour only for the Ser- 
vice of Rome, and was declared one of the Tribunen. 
The beginning of this Lear (which was the 69eth from 
the Building of the City) threatned Rome with the moſt 
dangerous Conſpiracy that ever was formed againſt the Safe- 
ty of fo potent a State, to wit, that of Cataline and his pre- 
fligate Aceomplices: In the detecting of which moſt horrid 
Combination, our Cato was not only Serviceable to the Con- 
ful Cicero, but when detected, the principal Inſtrument and 
Promoter of the Malefactors Puniſhments : For when this 
Subject came under the Debate of the Senate, Julius Cæ-—- 
far (who with Marcus Craſſus was ſuſpected as private 
Abetters of Cataline's black Purpoſe) in a plauſible and 
elegant Oration perſwaded Mercy, and diſapprov'd that 
the Criminals ſhould die: He told the Senators, * That in 
&« Affairs of Moment, where Men are asRk*d their Sentence, 
& they ought to be free from the Influences of Paſſion, for 
& 7hat the Mind muſt err in its Fudgment that was either 
C prejudiced by Hate or Anger, or byaſsd by Aﬀettion or 
% Pity: That the foul Fact of the Conſpirators ſhould not 
& weigh more with the Senate than their own Dignity, 
© or they be more. Inaulgent to their Reſentments than 
« their Honours: That if Puniſhments could be found to 
cc equal the Crimes of the Conſpirators, he ſhould Approve 
& the utmoſt Severities; but if theGreatneſs of their Guilt 
et exceeded all Invention, he thought it fit they ſhould ſo 
& proceed, as their Laws in ſuch Gaſes provided : That no 
& Sentence could be Cruel againſt ſuch Delinquents, bus that 
ct it was abhorring from their State, ſince to-a Citizen of 
c Rome, offending, their Laws gave Exile, and non 
Death That Syllanus (the de/igned Com ſul, mo . 
| 66 7 72 
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Cicero had detected and prevented Danger, and if be 
fomeut, Cæſar thought Death was '-. \W- 
< the End of Evils, and rather 4 Releaſe from Pain. 


* than 4 Torment; at at diffpioed all 'Griefs, and beyond * © f* 
% 7 were neither Care nor Foy. That therefore his Opi« 
«© nion was, that the Crimimals ſhould haue their Eſtates © 8 
te confiſcated to the publick Treaſury, and their Perſonn.:. 
„ confined in the Free Towns diſtant from Rome, and d.. 
1 vided from each other; that they ſhould haue no Pri. 
& oilege of Appealing either to the Senate or People „ 
« have their Doom reverſtd or mitigated, and that ub. 
e ever ſhould preſume to move it, the Senate ſhould deter- 
« mine of them as Enemies to the Peace and Safety x 
%% ͥ 2 wn nd) Am m ̃ ef 
When Cæſar had harangued the Houſe in a long Ora- 
tion to this Effect, won over Hllanus to a more candid ; 
Interpretation of his Sentence, and inclined the Majority 
of the Senators to Votes of Clemency : Cato with much 7 
Warmth roſe up and reply d to Cz/ar's Arguments. « Owned 
&* his Sentence was: far different from the precedent One * 
« that they di ſputea on the Kinds of Pruniſoments, and 
cc ſate conſulting what they ſhould decree ag amſt t hoſe, of | 
« whom they rather ſhould beware : That fuch a Cunſpi- / 
«racy was nat like thoſe Common Fact, which the 
« Laws may Proſecate aohben they are Committed 5 but 
&« that if it was not provided againſt and prevented ere 
& it Happen d, it would not wait their Fudgment when it 
cc Was happen'd z but when a City was taken, the van- | 
« gute Party bad no Reareſs left: That they were 
ee wor debating now on the Subject of Tribute and Cu- 
ic forms, or the Injuries of their Allies, but on no leſs 
et important a Theme than the hazard of their Lives 
« and Liberties : That he had often been heard there, com- 
1 ö plaining 
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6 by difcomrs'd of Liſe a Death, as if be thought thoſe 
ce Things a Fable, which were drliver'd them of Hell and 
« Furie; and of it Men going ſeparate from Good 0 fl. 
ct gi dan and ugly Places : That therefore Cæœſar would 
« have the Paricides live, but far from Rome, and im- 

c priſon d in the ſmall Free Towns, leaft there they might 
cc have wp wp - As zof Men fit for ſuch Attempts, were 

c only to be faund in the City, and not difpers'd through- 
cc gut Italy? or that therr audacious Proceedings would - 

« not have moſt Scope, wher® it found leaſ® Reſiſtance ? 
« That Cafar's Counſel was vais if be thought them 

% dangerous ; which if he did not, but alone rema nd 
«© unfrighted, where all others wer? terrified, it ſhould 
cc give Cato and the Senate canſe more to fear him: 

« That the Fathers look'd: about one at another, doubt- | 
« ing what to do; with Faces, as they.truſted to the Gods 
<« to ſave them; but that they are not Wiſhings and wo 

«© maniſh Prayers caudraw the Immortals Aid; but Vi. 

6 B « gilance, 


10 The Life and Character 
« o;/ance, Counſel, Action, which they never forſake * 
-- ou That they had the Traytors in their Honſes, pak ſtood 
« fearing what to do with them: tHe thought, if 777 7 
4 were /o inclin d to Softneſs, they ſhould een let the 
_ *6 -Conſprrators looſe and furniſh em with Arms ; \that 
ce hei, Mercy might turn their Miſery ! That as their + 
% Crimes had already been qualified by ſome, who plead- 
« ed, that they were great Men and had offended but 
4 through Ambition He . thought alſo, the Senate 
« ſhould: ſpare the Honour of the Crimimals, if they 
&« themſelves had ever ſpar'd it, or their Fame, or Mo- 
« Jeſty,,or the Gods, or Men; but that as Things then 
« flood, Neceſſity and the Preſervation of the City call'd 
c loud for ſpeedy Puniſhment which ought to be in- 
c ficted, More Majorum. This Speech of Cato's, de- 
livered and received with all the. Authority of ſo Great a 
Man, turn'd the Houſe again, and it was decreed the Con- 
ſpirators ſhould be put to Death. 1 doubt not but the 
eaders will Pardon me for tranſcribing the Orator's 
Sentiments ſo fully, ſince therein is ſeen the Strength 
of his Reaſoning and Auſterity of his Manners; ſince 
therein are painted the moſt /zvely Strokes of his Tem- 
per, and the true Image of his honeſt Mind. 
Soon as the Traitors were diſpoſed of at home, and Ca- 
taline worſted by Petreius abroad, and that Rome began 
to breath again, the Oppreſſions of ſuch Imminent Dan- 
ger being removed: Cato made uſe of the Power of his 
Tribuneſbip to ſecure the Health of the City, and prevent 
the poiſonous Effects of Metellus's Deſigns, in callin 
Pompey home with an Army, which he was ſure woul 
Strike at the Liberty of his Country, and Inveſt the Ab- 
ſolute Power *of the State in that Victorious and Experi- 
enc'd General; wherefore after a warm Debate with Me- 
tellus in the Senate on that Head, he concluded boldly, 
That while he liv'd, Pompey fpould never come arm d into 
| | 5 : the 
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the City. But tho' Cato ſet all his Power againſt the Inte- 
reſts of Pompey, and ſtood up for the Maintaining the 
Laws, and Defending the Properties of Rome, yet Force 
prevailed over honeſt but impotent Oppoſition, and the 
City embroil'd with continual Heats and Factions, lay ex- 
pos'd to the finiſter Deſigns of thoſe Ambitious Citizens, 
who were forming Combinations againſt her Liberty: Yer 
however the Party of Tyranny ſtrengthened it ſelf, Cato's 
undaunted Spirit reſiſted their Proceedings even to the 
hazard of his Life, being one time paulted with Sticks and 
Stones by the Faction, and afterwards impriſoned by 
Ceſar ; but the Groans of the Senate, and the Univerſal Sad- 
neſs of the People made C#/ar aſham'd of the Action; 
and he privately ſent one of the Tribunes to take Cato out 
of the Priſon. So zealouſly did this worthy Patriot la- 
bour to Prop the Ruins of his ſinking City, and divert 
that Slavery which now like a Deluge began to overflow 
and ſwallow up all the Rights and very Being of a Free 
State: for Nome had taſted but four Tears Reſpite from 
Cataline s Invaſion, when Cæſar, Pompey, and Craſſus en- 
tred into a firm but fatal Combination, ratify d with mutu- 
al Oaths and Promiſes, That nothing ſhould be done in the 
Common-wealth- againſt any of their Interefls' or Approbati- 
ons. But this Union, which they Diſguis d under the 
Name of Friendſhip, was in Effect no other thing than 
each Man's Private Ambition; and the Conſequences 
prov d, that as this League, according to the Opinion of 
Cato, ruined: the Foundations of the Roman Liberty, ſo 
their Proceedings were but Preludes to a Civil War. 
Now was Rome either Aw'd or Debauch'd to a-Com- 
pliance with theſe powerful Trium virs; Offices, Provinces, 
and Governments were Engroſſed between them; and 
each to heighten his own Power, contributed to ſtrengthen 
and eſtabliſſi his Candidate's Intereſt. Cato, when a Law 
was Propos'd, concerning the Provinces and Legions for 
B 2 C2/ar, - 
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_ Ceſar, apply'd to Pompey, and teld him, He did not ronſiger 


Bad poke moſt like a Prophet, and that himſelf had atted 
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now that he tool Cæſar upon his own Shoulters, who wonld 
fhortly grow too weighty for hm: and at Tength, when he 
Would neither be able ts lay down the Burthen, nor yet to 


bear it any longer, he would full with it upon the Common- 


wealth, and then he would remember Cato's Advice, which 
was no leſs Advaniageons to Fompey than it was juſt and 
ATWO Teo 

While thus for near eight Years all Matters were car- 
ried in the eee the compacted Arrifice and 
Grandure of three Men, and even the meaneſt Electiuns 
in the Civil Power obtained with Canvaſing and Intreaguc, 
with Struglings and Hoſtilities, Craſſus at length was cut 
off, with a mighty Slaughter of his Forces, in the Part hi- 
an Wars; and the Death of this Triumvir, who, while 
he liv'd, was as a Check upon the other two, left them 
now an open Field for their Ambition and Emulation to 


work in: Twas now Ce/ar and Pompey began to grow 


Jealous of each others Growth and ON. and Cz/ar's 


Exploits and Victories over the fierce Gaul and Germans, 
made his Conqueting Powers formidable to Rome: Cæſars 


Immenſe Riches were an Eye-ſore to Pompey, fays Lucius 
Florus, and Pompey's Dignity grated Cz/ar. One could 
not bear an Equal, the other 'a Superior; and they both 
laboured for the Maſtery, as if fo nr; an Empire could 
not ſatisfie the Ambition of Two ſuch Grandtet at once. 

When News was brought that Cæſar had -paſs'd the Ru- 
bicon, taken Ariminum, and was coming on with his Ar- 
my towards Rome; Pompey and all Men caſt their Eyes on 
Cato, who had alone foreſeen Cz/ar's Intentions : Cato 
then told them, If you had believed mt, or regarded my 
Advice, you would not now have been reduced to ſtand in 
fear of one Man, and alſo to put all your Hopes in dne 
Man alone. Pompey too late confeſſed, that Cato indeed 


tas 
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_fM:/CarogfUtia 13 
too much like à Friend to Czar, ' Diſturbances and Diſſen- 
tions daily encreas'd in Rome, and the Cuy was BWPd with 
Murthers and Quarrels; Pompey was look'd upon as the 

fitteſt Perſon to redreſs all, and Cato adviſed the Shure 
to put all into his Hands, ſaying, That thoſe who could 
raiſe up great Evils, could beſt alley them; and thereupon 
Marcellus the Conſul! took a Sword, which he carried pub- 
lickly to Pompey, accoſting him in rheſe Terms, 7 Com 
mand you in the Name of the Senate; ibat you Afi the 
Republick with the Troops now under your Command; and © 
ſpeedily Levy more. Pompey, finding he had not Tufficient 
Forces, and that thoſe he could Raite were not very Reſo- 
lute, forſook the City; and Cato followed hirn. 
For tho he had an equal Averſionforthe Heads of both 
Parties, as being jealous, where- ever the Fate of the Civil 
War confer'd the Conqueſt, the Victor would be likely to 
Invite the Republick; being the greateſt Aertor of 
Liberiy the Roman State had now left, and Pompey being 
inveſted with 2 Command by the Srnate in Defence of the 
City, Cate imbark d with him; thanking it the higbe Di. 
role e ng 70 toe n Euft amd Security while his 
Labouring Contttry was in Datiger, and prifeſſing that he 
would flirt by Rome und her 


er Cauſe to its laſt G, ara 
Parent follows the 3 of a Deceas'd Child. And from 
the Time of the Civil War's breaking out, tis ſaid he ne- 
ver cut his Hair or ſhaved his Beard, never wore - a Gar- 
land, or was feen to ſmile, but wore a conftant Sadneſs, - 
Grief, and Dejection on his Looks and Geſture for the 
Calamitics of his Country, and he continually bore the ſame - 
Habit to the laſt, which- ever Party had Misfortune or - 
Succeſs. No body that reads the Eloquent Deſcription of 
this Great Man's Behaviour in Luran, can be ſufficiently 
enamour d of his Virtues, or ſufficiently admire him who 
was ingaged in a War, yet not prompted to Action by a- 
ny private Piques, or byaſs'd by a * / ut 

udy- 
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ſtudying the rigid Precepts of his Philoſophy, labouring to 
know himſelf, and: grieving for the .Calamities of his Fel- 
low - Creatures. To find him. believing that he owed. his 
Life to his Country, and that he was not born for himſelf 

but the Publick: To behold his Temperance, that ac- 
counted every thing à Banquet that but appeas'd his Hun- 
ger, every Houſe a Palace that ſecured him from the In- 
clemencies of Weather, and every Veſture a Robe of 
State that was Proof againſt the Inconveniences of Cold 
and Rain; that thought the Increaſe of Kind, was the chief 
End of Marriage; that was a Father and Husband to his 
City, a Courter of Juſtice. and Maintainer of ſevere Ho- 
neſty; good to All, and in All; and one that never let 
Pleaſure and Levity creep into the Annals of his Nobler 
—. ̃ ͤ , ͤ ͤůvr˖ ! ¾ lo 
Cicero for ſome Time ſtood Neuter in this War, and 
when at laſt he came to find Pompey. in his Camp, Cato 
remonſtrated to him, That he ought to have preſerved the 
= Neutrality, which he at firſt made Profeſſion pr and that 
the Iuconſtaney of his: Proceeding. was unworthy of 4 Man 
that was ſo well acquainted with the Maxims 223 Phi- 
loſophy: Cicero was fo confounded with the Authority of 
this Reprimand, that he took the firſt Opportunity of Re- 
Liring, and never came up to the Barrel of. Pharſalia. 
Cato had the Government of S:ci/y allotted to him, and 
paſs d over to Syracuſe: And when Advice was brought 
him of Pompey's unhappy Conduct, and quitting of Itaiy, 
he broke out into this pathetick Exclamation, Hou dark 
and uncertain is the Will of Heaven. Pompey, when he 
did nothing wiſely nor honeſtly, was always ſucceſsful, and 
aud that he would preſerve his Country, and defend her Li- 
erty, he is altogether unfortunate. He counſell'd Pompey 
to delay the War to a Treaty, and no way hazard an ut- 
ter Overthrow: His gentle Laws, that no Roman [ay | 


* 


ſhould be fach, nor Citizen kill in cold Blood, won 
Pompey all Italy, and his Courteſie at Rhodes, all Aa. 
When Pompey had obtained a ſignal Advantage over 
Ceſar's Men, in a Conflict at Dyrrachium, and all were 
rejoic'd, and magnified the Succeſs, Cato bewail'd his 
Country, and curs'd that Fatal Ambition, which made fo 
many brave Romans murther one another. 


When Pompey followed Cz/ar into Theſſaly, he durſt not 
Truſt Cato with the Command at Sea; becauſe he knew he 
fought not againſt one Tyranr, but againſt Tyranny it (elf; 
that if he ſueeeeded not, Cato would be faithful to his Miſ- 
fortunes; but if he conquer'd, then Cato would be too 
faithful-to the Intereſt of the Republick. 5 42 


After the Pharſalian Defeat, Cato went into the Iſland. 


of Corſira, where he found Cicero who had not been in the 
| Battel ; and many Senators Who had eſcaped thither from 
it, amongſt whom was the Elac Son of Pompey. Cato, 
who always was for governing himſelf according to the 


_ Preſcription of the Law, offered the Command of his For- 


ces to Cicero, who had been Conſul; but he refuſing tha 
Charge, .incens'd Pompey's Son and all the young Gentle- 
men of his Party to ſuch a-Degree, that drawing their 


Swords upon him, they call'd him Traytor; and had not 


Cato's Authority interpos d to appeaſe their e Angers 
they had certainly ſlain him: Cicero eſcapes immediately to 


Brunduſium, excuſes the Choice he had made of an Unfor- 
tunate Party, and reconciles himſelf to Ceſar : But Cato, 


underſtanding that Pompey was fled towards egypt, re- 
ſolved to haſten after him; and having taken all his Men 
aboard ſer ſail ; but firſt to thoſe that were not willing to 


accompany him, he gaye free Liberty to depart. Coming 
to the Coaſt of Africk, they met with Sextus Pompey's- 


Tounger Son, who ſaluted em with the diſagreeable News 
of his Father's Murther in Agyt The Soldiers were all 
exceſſively griey'd for the Loſs of their admir'd General, 
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- and 
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the worth of Perſons, who had given many Teſtimonies 


of their Fidelity, and whom he 921. not Be ſhame leave 


in a Deſart Country, amidſt, fo many Difficulties, took 


upon him the Command of the Forces, which amounted: 
to the Number of near ten thouſand Men and march'd 


towards the EO of Cyrene, which preſently received him: 


And here he deſign d to have Winter d; but being informd 


| 22 Scipio CPomper Father. in- Law) was received by 


ubs, and that Appius Farus, whom Pompey had 


(of Governar of Lybia, had joyned them with his For- 
ces, Cato reſolved to march towards them by Land. From 

Orene therefore he goes forward towards the Deſarts of 
Lnulia; after having furniſhed himſelf with Proviſions, 
and got together a great many. Aſſes to carry Water, and 
alſo ſome of thoſe. ſort of Men, who by Sucking cure 
the Wounds made by the Bites of Serpents, who very 

1 825. abound. in thoſe 1 0 : They journied on for ſeven 


ether ; and here the Conſtancy of Cate is not a 


E. &' to be admired, who marched always on Foot at the 
Head of his Troops always drinking the laſt, nor that 
neither, till all the reſt of his Army had undergone the ex- 
treameſt Thirſt, and were running to quench it at the 


Wells which they found in thoſe Deſarts: And ever after 
the Bazrel of Pharſalia he uſed to ſit at Table, and ad- 


ded this to his other Ways of Mourning, that he never lay 
_ down (as it was the Cuſtom of the Romans) but to Sleep. 


At laſt he arrived at Scipio and Fuba s Camp, where the 
Inſolence of that Xing of the Barbarians. was very diſ- 
guſtful to him, and where the Affairs of Scipio and Varus 


went very ill, by reaſon of their Diſſentions and Quarrels 


among themſelves, and their Submiſſions and Flatteries to 
King Jula: But Cato in his Wiſdom found means to pull 


down 
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down the haughty Spirir of that Monarch, and reconcile 


him and the jarring Generals to one another. FX, 
All the Army were ambitious of having Cato to be their 
Leader; and Scipio and Varus giving Way to the Soldiers 
Deſires, offer'd him the Command: But Carte declined it 
abſolutely, ſaying, He would not infringe thoſe Laws, for 
the Defence whereof. he had involu'd himſelf in Civil War, 
that he being but Pro-pretor ought not to Command in the 
Preſence of a Pro=conſul; beſides that, the People would 
Fake it as a good Omen to ſee a Scipio Command in Africk, 
_ that the very Name would give Courage to the Sol- 
Scipio then taking upon him the Command of the Ar- 
my, reſolv'd to put the Inhabitants of Urtica to the Sword, 
and to raze the City, for having taken part with Cæſar; but 
Cato exclaim'd and proteſted againſt this Hoſtile Repriſal, 
and with mueh difficulty delivered that City, of which he 
afterwards took upon himfelf the Government, leaſt it 
ſhould fall into C2/ar's Hands. 3 6 
Cato knowing it was a ſtrong Place, and would be of 
great Conſequence to either Party, improved the Fortifi- 
cations, brought in great Stores of Corn, repaired the 
Walls, erected Towers, and made deep Trenches and 
Outworks round the Town; and was ſo Indulgent to the 
Inhabitants, that he took care no Injury ſhould be done, 
nor Affront offer d them by the Romans : Cato, who from 
this City ſent great Quantities of Arms to the Camp; 
with mighty Tenderneſs.adyiſed Scipio, By no means to 
hazard a Battel with Cæſar, who was a Man: not only 
experienc'd in War, but encourag'd with his Succeſſes : 
that tere better to tire him out with Delays, and as his 
Paſſions cooPd his Strength would leſſen : Scipio, whoſe 
fierce Raſhneſs would miſconſtrueCars's Cautions for Cow - 
ardice retorted, That as Cato was ſafe' himſelf. within 
Trenches, ſo he ought not — them from making uſe 
„ Hs | 0 
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F their Courage when Occefion offer d: This ungratef̃ul 
' Reply of Scigios made Cato repent: he had yielded the 
Command of the Forces to him, and he told his Friends, 
That if contrary to his Expectations Cæſar ſbould be o er- 
thrown, for his part he would not ſtay. at Rome, but retire 
from the Cruelty and Inhumanity of Scipio, who had al- 
ready giuen out fierce and proud Threats againſt man. 
And here permit me, for a while to leave our Hero 
employed in the ſtrict Care of his Government, ma- 
king the City a Magazine for the Camp, ſtudying 
the beſt Arts of Defence all Day, and groaning for the 
Miſeries of his Country by Night ; while I take a View of 
C ſar's Meaſures after his Pharſalian Conqueſt, and the 
Celerity and Vaſtneſs of thoſe Succeſſes that forced Cato 
to ſhut his Eyes againſt the Victor, and make his Retreat 
to the friendly Arms of Death, uv Tyrannum Videret; leaſt 
thoſe ſacred Opticks which were only bleſsd with Scenes 
3 7 Roman Liberty ſhould be blaſted with the Sight of Rome's 
nſlaver, | Fn Dios 
Cæęar, who had made this Remark on Pompey's Con- 
duct at Dyrrachium, that he had been loſt without . redreſs 
could Pompey have known how to have made uſe of the 
Victory, took care not to flip. into the ſame Error, himſelf 
upon Pompey's Overthrow, but cry'd out to his Soldiers, 
That they ought to purſue their Advantage, make themſelves 
Maſters of the Enemies Camp, and not amnſe themſelves 
with the Plunder, but compleat the Conqueſt. Pompey, 
whoſe Forces were entirely cut off, or ſurrendered to the 
: Victor, accompanied with a ſmall Number of Friends, re- 
| tired from Lariſſa to the Sea- ſide, and was reduced toſcek for 
a Retreat in a Poor Fiſherman's Cabbin. Ceſar, who made 
a cloſe Purſuit, obliged Pompey to go on Board a ſmall 
Bark, who was ſo infatuated with his Misfortune that he 
could not think of. laying hold of thoſe Advantages which 
he had by Sea, where he had a Powerful and * 
| rmy 3 
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Army; but hearing that Cæſar was upon his March, he 
ſtay d for no Body, but ſet Sail towards Lesbos: After 
many 8 with his Friends, he reſolved to retire 
into Agypt, where the Zoung Ning Ptolomy's Council ad- 
viſe, that they ought to invite: him t ſhore and kill him; 
as the ſure means to obtain Cæſar's Friendſhip, and never 
hereafter to be afraid of Pompey. Thus this great Man loſt 
his Life miſerably by the Inſtigation and Hands of three 
or four Villains. Cæſar, who knew. all his Enemies Hopes 
were wrapped up in the Perſon of Pompey, with his uſual 
Diligence embarkes his Forces, ſoon lands at Alexandria, 
where he was entertain'd with the News of Pompeys Death, 
and preſented with his Head: The mournful Spectacle 
drew Tears. from his Eyes, and perſwaded him to revenge 
Pompey's' Death. Ceſar, who found freſh Marks every 
Day of the Agptians untoward Intentions to him from 
the Inſolence of the King's Eunuchs, was provok'd to take 
his Revenge; and being likewiſe caught by the admirable 
Charms of Cleopatra, declared, That he being the jirſi Ma- 
giſtrate of Rome, was reſolved to enquire into the Diffe-' 
rence between the King and his Siſter :| Not to trace the 
Grounds of theſe Proceedings, which are obvious to all 
Knowers of the Roman Hiſtory, let it ſuffice, that a ſhort 
War enſued : Cæſar with the Aſſiſtance of Mithridates of 
Pergama defeated the e,/Zgyprians, and eftabliſh'd Cleo- 
patra Queen of e,Zgypt jointly with her younger Brother 
Ptolemy : Thus every where Victorious, Cæſar departed 
with his Sixth Legion from e_,Zg ypt to go into Syria; But 
that Province being at Peace, he leaves his Kinſman Sex- 
tus Ceſar there with one Legion, embarkes for Cilicia, 
purſues Pharnaces to Cappadocia, and defeats him at Zie- 
la, a City of Pontus, with a great Slaughter. Thence, 
giving ſome neceſſary Orders to the Neighbouring Provinces, 
he embarks and goes into Italy with a Diligence that put 


all the World in Admiration. Cæſar made but a ſhort 
| e 2 Stay 
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Stay at Rome, received many of Pompey's Party, who 
came to meet him, with wonderful Moderation; appeaſed 
the Mutinous Infolence of the Tenth Legion; re- eſtabli- 
ſhed Quiet in the City, and leaving Mark Antony to Com- 
mand there, march'd by great Journies into Cicihy; and 
thence, even when the Winds were contrary, ſet Sail for 
Afric, ſo Impatient was he to root up the laſt Reliques 
of the Civil War. Scipio and Juba were Entrench'd in 
two. ſeyeral Camps near the City of Thapſus, whither 
Ceſar March'd directly to attack them, and after a bloody 
Engagement totally oyerthrew their Powers, and obliged 
Sczpio to fall on his own Sword, and F#uba to ſeek a Death 
from the Hand of one of his Slaves : The Conſequences 
of this Battel were ſo great, that all that Part of Afric ſub- 
mitted to Ceſar, except the City of Utica; the Reduction 
whereof was the only Task now remained for his Arms, 
and the Attempt whereof naturally brings me back to the 
Connection of Cato's Story. 

It was not long before Cato was inform'd of Scipio's 
Defeat, by ſome of the Cavalry that had eſcaped the dread- 
ful Slaughter, and who offer d him their Service, if he 
would retreat with them from the hot Purſuit of the Ene- 
my ; but Cato then told them, he deſign'd to hold out 
the Siege of Utica. But the Faintneſs and Irreſoluti- 
on of the Townſmen, who were aw'd with the Apprehen- 
ſtons of Cæſar's vaſt Fortune, made him forego that Re- 
ſolution; and he in vain attempted to pacifie their Frights, 
by telling them, That Scipio's Loſs was nothing near ſo 
great as it was repreſented, and that it was common to have 
Diſaſters enlarged by Report, that liſten d to Fear more than 
Truth. Cato had eſtabliſh'd. a. kind of Senate in Utica, 
which he had compos'd of 300 Romans of good Quality 
theſe Gentlemen he ſummon'd upon this threatening Jun- 
cture, and addreſs'd himſelf to them with a wonderful 


Calmneſs and Reſolution, in the following Manner: He 
| I advis'd 
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aduis'd em principally neither to divide their Numbers nor 
Counſels ; for that while they continued their Union, Ce- 
- ſar-would be afraid of their Oppoſition, and would the ſoon- 
er pardon them, if they were reduc'd to the Misfortune of 
ſubmitting themſelves to his Mercy: Begg d tbem to fix on 
what Meaſures they meant to tate, and that for his part 
he ſhould not miſlike whatever they determined; that if they 
were intirely diſhearten'd by the ill Succeſs of their Cauſe, 
he would impute their Change to the Neceſſity of the Times ; 
but if they had Reſolutions to brave Misfortunes, and Lives 
to hazard in the Defence of Liberty, he ſhould ſtand in Ad. 
miration of their noble Courage, and would be himſelf their 
Captain and Companion, to puſh the Fortune of their Cauſe 
and Country to the uttermoſt. Much more he ſaid to them 
in the moſt animating Terms that the Hope of pr.vailing 
and hearty Sincerity of his Soul for the Intereſt of Rome 
could dictate: And while he was preſent, his Auditors 
were filld with a Noble Fire, that ſeem'd to infpire them 
to the Daring even of Impoſlibilities ; but that Couragious 
Heat ſoon relax'd, and gave Way to the viler Counſels of 
preſerving their Perſons with their Effects. Cato at length 
finding his Authority was too weak to ſubdue their Cow- 
ardice, chang'd his Thoughts of Defence for others more 
agrecable to his Character, and thoſe Opinions of Philoſo- 
phy he had all along profeſs d. News being brought that 
Cæſar was in his March with all his Army towards Uri. 
ca, he gave out his Orders with admirable Prudence and 
Reſolution, and aſſiſted many of his Friends to fave them- 
ſelves by Sea, others he adyis'd to rely on Cæſar's Good - 
neſs, and gave this Charge and Exhortation to his Chil- 
dren, never to intermeddle with the Affairs of the Repub- 
lick, telling them, the Corruptions of the Times would not 
permit them to act therein uprightly, as Cato's Sons ought ; 
and that for them to grow ſervile Obſervers of the Time, they 


could not act like honeſt Men, | i 
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At Night ſeveral of his particular Friends were at Sup- 


per with him, and amongſt the reſt ſome Philoſophers : 


After Supper the Company fell into grave and learned Di- 
ſcourſe, and it running moſtly upon Philoſophy, Cato advanced 
that Stoical Maxim, That the Virtuous only were happy and 
free, but wicked Men always miſerable and in Slavery: De- 
metrius the Peripatetick, who made one of the Gueſts, 
would not eafily allow this Paradox, and Cato defended the 
Subject with fo much Warmth and Paſſion, that his Friends 
could not but ſuſpe& he had ſomething more than ordina- 


ry in his Mind; and their Fears were increaſed by this Cir- 


cumſtance, that when Lucius Cæ ſar proffer d to fall-on 
his Knees be fore his victforious Kinſman to beg Cato's Life, 
Cato would not be brought to permit it, ſay ing, He would 
not ,owe his Life to the Power of a Tyrant. Soon after 
Cato retir'd to Bed, and embraced his Sons and the whole 
Company with ſuch unuſual Tenderneſs, that their Suſpi- 
cions were redoubled by it, and they cauſed his Sword to 
be privately convey'd away, which at other Time he was 
uſed to have by him. 1 
He took up Plato's Book of the Soul, and having read 

a little while, look'd for his Sword; miſſing it he call'd for 
one of his Slaves, and without the leaſt Diſorder, bid him 
fetch it; but not being obey'd, he grew in Anger, and 
ſtruck the Slave with ſuch force that he hurt his own Hand, 
crying out, He was betray d, and ſhould be delivered to the 
Enemy naked and unarmed. | > 24 ue 
The Noiſe immediately brought his Sons and Friends in- 
to the Chamber, on whom looking ſternly, he ask'd them, 
FF they had obſerv'd him to have loſt his common Senſe ? 
And why they did not try to perſwade him by Reaſons, 
without obliging him by Force to follow other Opinions than 
thoſe he had already learnt © That a Man Reſolu'd, had no 
need of the help of a Sword, nor could miſs of a way to 
Death; but might ſtifle himſelf, or beat out his Brains a= 
[= | gainſt 
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gainſt the Walls. At this Diſcourſe his Sons wept, and 
Fife the Room, but the Friends and Philoſophers hay 
ing behind, he renew'd his Diſcourſe, and ask'd them, 1F 
they were ordered to ſtay and ſtare on him like Mutes, and 
wait upon him fe or his Guard; 7. hat | if they had good Rea- 
ſons to convince him, that having nothing elſe to rely on, 
it would not be unworthy of him to beg his Life of the Ene- 
my; to make him renounce all thoſe Maxims which he had 
hiterto maintain d, why did they not proceed to their Proofs ? 
If they were not thus prepared, he bid them be gone, and 
tell his. Sons they ought not to think of perſwading him by 
Force, to a Thing which they could not pretend to convince 
him of by Reaſon. 
After this the Company retit'd, and his Sword was 
ſent him back by a Young Slave; he examining the 
Point, and finding it for his Purpoſe, laid it by, ſaying, 
Now 1 am Maſter of my ſelf. He betook him again to 
the ſame Treatiſe of Plats, and having read it over twice, 
fell into ſo profound a Sleep that he was heard into his 
Anti. chamber. As ſoon as the Day appear'd, Cato ſnatch'd 
up his Sword, and thruſt himſelfthro? che Breaſt; but the 
Hurt of his Hand had\ſ6 wealth d the Blow, that he did 
not Dye immediately; but, ſtaggering, fell upon his Bed, 
and threw down a Table, on which he had drawn ſome 
Figures of Geometry; the Noiſe whereof made his Slaves 
ruſh in, who with their Cries alarm'd all his Sons and 
Friends. "AL ob W— 
They found him with his Bowels out of his Body, and 
were fo confounded with their Grief, that they beheld him 
without being able to aſſiſt him: His Eyes were yet open, 
and his Phyſicean laying him upon his Bed, put up his 
Bowels which were not hurt, and clos'd up the Wound. 
But Cato, recovering his Spirits, and tranſported with Fu- 
ry, thruſt back the Phyſician, rent openthe Wound, and 
tcaring his Bowels expired before their Eycs. 
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